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had made me the happy instrument of a good act in authorizing the offer to him of so honorable a mission I looked with much complacency for the receipt of his answer, not doubting it would show that the wounded spirit had been healed, in some degree, at least, thro' my agency.
It came, but not in the gratifying form I had anticipated, rather as a damper upon my feelings. He was very anxious to do what he could to "furnish the President with any influence in his power towards the successful accomplishment of the policy of Iris administration, as thus far developed, and to obviate misapprehensions, prejudices" &c; but it was doubtful whether he would be able to accept the mission, and he wanted information on certain named points before he could decide. These related principally to the business to be transacted in Spain—the time to elapse before he would have to start on his Mission—when his salary would commence if he accepted and how long he would be expected to remain abroad.
Without changing our opinions in respect to the strong points in Mr. Woodbury's character or his capacity to make himself useful in the public service, this answer occasioned both to the President and myself no little surprise and disappointment. We could not help seeing that the President's prompt offer, and the flattering terms in which it had been conveyed, instead of being* received as proof of our respect and esteem for him had filled Mr. Woodbury with exaggerated notions of our estimate of the importance to the administration that he should be conciliated. Yet this was all a mistake. He was one of the few prominent New England men who had withstood the sectional current in favor of Mr. Adams and remained with us thro' the election, for which reason, strengthened by the fact that the Eastern States were not represented in the Cabinet, I was desirous, sensible of his undoubted capacity, that he should receive an early proof of the favor and confidence of the Executive; but there could not possibly have been a greater error than the supposition that, in the matter of appointments, President Jackson was ever influenced by* any consideration like that here suggested. The conciliation of individuals formed the smallest, perhaps too" small a part of his policy. His strength lay with the masses and he knew it. He first,
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